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Wednesday, February 14, 2018 


The OA Interviews: Ashley Farley of the 
Gates foundation 


The Bill & Melinda Gates foundation (aka the Gates foundation) is a private 
foundation launched in 2000 by Bill and Melinda Gates. According to 
Wikipedia, it is the largest private foundation in the US, and currently holds 


$40.3 billion in assets. 
BILL@ MELINDA 
GATES foundation 


The primary aims of 
the foundation are to 
enhance healthcare 
and reduce extreme 
poverty on a global basis and, to expand educational opportunities and 
access to information technology in America. The foundation is controlled 
by its three trustees: Bill and Melinda Gates, and Warren Buffett. 


What is most noteworthy about the Gates foundation in the context of open 
access is that in 2014 it announced the most radical OA policy to date. The 
policy applies both to Gates-funded publications and to associated data, 
with the stated aim of enabling “the unrestricted access and reuse of all 
peer-reviewed published research funded by the foundation, including any 
underlying data sets”. 


The policy is striking both in its requirement that all research funded by the 
Gates foundation must be made freely available immediately on publication, 
and in its insistence that all funded papers must be published with a CC BY 
licence attached. The CC BY licence allows unrestricted reuse of a work, 
including for commercial purposes. At the time, Nature described it as the 
world’s strongest open access policy. 


The policy came into effect in January 2015, although publishers and 
researchers were given a 2-year grace period during which a delay of 12 
months was permitted before papers were made freely available. 


In furtherance of its open access ambitions, in February 2017 the Gates 
foundation signed a year-long deal with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS), the world’s largest general scientific 
society, to allow Gates-funded researchers to publish their papers open 
access in the highly-prestigious journal Science (along with four sister 
AAAS journals) without having to pay an article-processing charge (APC). 


To cover the costs, the foundation awarded AAAS $100,000, which OA 
advocates estimate represents a price of between $6,667 to $10,000 per 
article. 


A month later (March 2017), the Gates foundation announced that it was 
partnering with F1000Research to allow funded researchers to publish their 
papers on its own online publication platform Gates Open Research. The 
platform includes novel services developed by F1000 to encourage faster 
and more transparent publication of research outputs. The Wellcome Trust 
launched a similar platform called Wellcome Open Research in 2016. 
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While there is no NDA in place, F1000 has requested Gates not to reveal 
how much it is paying to use the platform. 


Below Ashley Farley, Gates foundation Associate Officer of Knowledge & 
Research Services, answers some questions about the foundation and its 
embrace of open access. 


The Q&A begins ... 


s 


RP: Can you say 
something about 


yourself, your 
background, and 
your role and 
responsibilities as 
Associate Officer of 
Knowledge & 
Research Services at 
the Gates 
foundation? 


AF: Yes! And thank you for the opportunity to share my work. I have spent 


aw { 


my career working in both public and academic libraries. I completed my 
Masters in Library and Information Sciences, where I first learned about 
open access through an internship at the Gates foundation. While I had had 
experience in scholarly communications, open access was never part of the 
conversation. 


In my current role (2.5 years now), open access and open research is my 
primary focus. A large portion of my work has included the implementation 
of the open access policy, which encompasses the build and roll out of the 
Chronos platform and Gates Open Research. 


I love working on advocacy of openness, both internally and externally. I 
assist our grantees in understanding, complying with and benefiting from 
the policy. 


I have become very passionate about open research and spend part of my 
day staying current on related news and discussions within the community. 


Aside from open research I support all foundation staff as a librarian, by 
ways of finding research, completing literature reviews and recommending 
best solutions for data curation needs. 


RP: How much does the Gates foundation contribute each year towards 
funding science, and what are the main areas it is focused on? 


AF: The foundation has 29 program strategies, that administer over 1,669 
grants, totalling $3.9 billion. The foundation focuses on Global Health, 
Global Development, Global Growth & Opportunity, Global Policy & 
Advocacy, and U.S. Programs. 


For a further break down of the program teams and their strategies please 
visit the “What We Do” section of the foundation’s website. Overall, the 
strategies can be quite varied, but all are important in ensuring that “all lives 
have equal value”, which is the message driving our work. 


RP: The figure of $3.9 billion you cite: is that the sum of money granted 
each year? 


AF: Yes, in 2015 it was $4.2 billion. The total value of the grants awarded 
since inception is $41.3 billion (through Q4 2016). 
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RP: Can you talk me briefly through the journey the Gates foundation 
took to arrive at its open access policy, and what the thinking behind it 
was. 


AF: The foundation has had a Global Access Policy in all grant agreements 
since 2003. The spirit of this policy is to provide information generated by 


foundation funding to the individuals we’re trying to help. The open access eee 
policy is a natural extension of this. 2024 (1) 
The foundation was also closely watching the successes of other institutions 2022 (2) 
driving open access through their work. During this time, journals were also 2020 (4) 
discussing how to make publications and data available during a public 2019 (7) 
health crisis — why stop there? 2018 (20) 


; : . December (1) 
Th policy grew out of an 11-person working group, across the foundation, Ki ber (3) 
ovember 
and took nine months to develop. An in-depth landscape analysis was 


critical to the work. The policy recommendation was introduced to the Optober (1) 
Executive Leadership Team and was approved with a two-year transition September (1) 
period. This allowed for many important discussions to occur both July (3) 
internally and externally. June (1) 

May (2) 
We worked with publishers that were not compliant and built Chronos to aid April (3) 
in making the policy come to life. More details on the policy’s journey can sing 


be found on SPARC’s site. 


February (1) 


We are now part of the Open Research Funders Group, which aims to bring The OA 
Interviews: 
Ashley Farley 
of the Gates 


funders together to discuss open sharing of research outputs. Funder’s 
aligning in open policy will greatly benefit grantees and the overall research 


community. en 
January (2) 

RP: Ok, so the open access policy, which was introduced in 2015, grew 

out of the Global Access Policy and requires all Gates-funded research to avers) 

be made open access immediately upon publication, and with a CC BY 2016 (14) 

licence attached. 2015 (18) 
2014 (13) 

AF: Yes, the Global Access policy (adopted in 2003) is not an open access 2013 (32) 

policy. The spirit of the Global Access policy is similar to the OA policy, but 

does not strictly mention publications or no-cost access. Thus, the OA ae) 

policy was created to focus on access to peer-reviewed research that results eeaT Nee) 

from grant funding. 2010 (20) 
2009 (22) 

The OA policy also means access to underlying data. Not all grants result in 2008 (14) 

publications. A feature of the Global Access policy is if a vaccine is 2007 (9) 

developed, or something else created, it would be required to be sold to 

poorer countries at a discounted price. As the website puts it: entetet) 
2005 (31) 

Global Access is a creative concept we came up with in 2003 that requires 2004 (2) 

our grantees and partners to commit to making the products and 

information generated by foundation funding widely available at an 

affordable price, in sufficient volume, at a level of quality, and in a time Followers 


frame that benefits the people we're trying to help. What role does 
Intellectual Property play in the foundation's approach to furthering Global 
Access? Intellectual Property provides a great opportunity to think 
creatively and strategically about how we can reach our ultimate 
beneficiaries. The careful and deliberate management of IP (patents, 
copyrights, trademarks, trade secrets, and rights in data) and the associated 
rights created or accessed through foundation-funded projects, is a critical 
component to achieving Global Access. Global Access commitments also 
apply to collaborations with for-profit entities. Whether it is a 
groundbreaking diagnostic tool or a new toilet that does not require a sewer 
connection or electricity, they are allowed to sell what they develop with 


foundation funding at a profit in the developed world, as long as the 
products are made available to the people who need them most. 


So yes, the open access policy grew out of the underlying principles of the 
Global Access policy. And the OA policy has always included a CC BY 
licence. 


RP: How many research papers a year are produced as a result of 
funding by the Gates foundation? Do you have any stats on where these 
papers are published? Who are the main publishers that publish Gates 
research for instance? 


AF: One of the best outcomes of the open access policy has been better 
tracking of the foundation’s research outputs. As the policy also applies to 
any sub-grantee (the policy covers any research funded in-part or in-whole 
from the foundation) it’s historically been difficult to track publications. 


We built Chronos for several reasons (see below) and one of them is real- 
time publication tracking data. Now the data is much easier to track and 
more reliable, as we offer templates for authors to include their grant 
numbers in the acknowledgments. 


So, since Chronos was launched in August 2016 there have been 

1,31 1articles for which the foundation has covered the article processing 
charges. The top 5 journals are PLOS ONE, Journal of Infectious Diseases, 
Vaccine, Gates Open Research, and Clinical Infectious Diseases. The top 5 
publishers are Elsevier, Springer Nature, Oxford University Press, Public 
Library of Science (PLOS), and Wiley. 


I’m sure there are publications that we have missed but moving forward our 
data continues to get better. 


RP: I note that list of publishers is top-heavy in legacy publishers. I 
assume some Gates-funded research has been published in subscription 
journals but not on an OA basis? If so, can you put some numbers on 
that? Likewise, with CC BY: how many Gates-funded articles do you 
estimate there are out there that do not have a CC BY licence attached? 


AF: Any research papers arising from grants prior to January Ist, 2015 do 
not have to comply with the Open Access policy. These articles are not 
tracked in Chronos but should be archived in PubMed. We haven’t done any 
sort of analysis on this scale yet. 


Green open access 


RP: As you said, Gates-funded research publications must now have a CC 
BY licence attached. They must also be made OA immediately. Does this 
imply that the Gates foundation sees no role for green OA? If it does see a 
role for green OA what is that role? 


AF: I wouldn’t say that the foundation doesn’t see value or a role for green 
open access. However, the policy requires immediate access, reuse and 
copyright arrangements that green open access does not necessarily provide. 


I see green open access as a great way to provide open access to articles 
already published in closed journals. The practice of self-archiving isn’t as 
prevalent as ensuring the published version is open, with no embargo. 


Not all journals agree with immediate green open access and often the 
policies are difficult to understand. I also think it’s very important for 
authors to retain their copyright. 


RP: As you indicated, the Gates foundation also has an open data policy. 
Can you say something about this policy and why it is deemed necessary? 
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AF: Part of the policy requires that the underlying data to the publication be 
openly available. We do have guidelines for this, but nothing very 
prescriptive — I wouldn’t call it an open data policy. This is something that 
we are hoping to work on soon, so that we can provide more support to 
grantees in sharing their data. 


The reason it is necessary is that data is the most important part of a 
research project or publication and is needed for reuse, reproducibility or 
reanalysis. Our funding is often for projects that are long term or are 
continually working on a specific issue, such as eradicating malaria, thus 
it’s important to have access to data outputs to inform and strengthen future 
work. 


Sharing data outside of the foundation is also very important and increases 
our impact and the chances of solving some of the world’s toughest issues. 


OA partnerships 


RP: A year ago, the Gates foundation entered into a deal with the AAAS to 
allow its researchers to publish open access articles in a number of legacy 
subscription journals, including Science. I believe that this project has 
now expired or will do shortly. How successful (or otherwise) has the 
initiative been? Do you expect it to be renewed? Do you anticipate similar 
deals being done with other publishers? 


AF: I can’t speak to this as we are in current renegotiation. We are working 
on producing a public report reflecting on the first year to release in the next 
couple of months. 


I do not anticipate similar deals with other publishers. 


Our main goal was two-fold: ensuring grantees can publish in journals 
important to their career and to explore possible different business models. I 
care most about the quality and impact of the research itself — not the 
container. 


RP: A month after signing the AAAS deal the Gates foundation 
announced a partnership with F1000 to allow the funder to publish its 
own research, What is the logic behind Gates Open Research, what are 
the costs of running the platform, and how does it fit with other initiatives 
like the deal with AAAS? 


AF: [am very excited about Gates Open Research, which is built and 
supported by F1000’s model and technology. Here are what I think are the 
benefits: 


« It’s a dynamic way of publishing, it is more of a living document 
that is completely transparent. Authors (Gates grantees) are in full 
control of what research outputs they want to publish. I believe 
that using the foundation’s branding shows that we are interested 
in a non-traditional way of publishing. I believe that this will 
greatly improve the scientific outputs and solve known issues in 
current publishing. Negative results are encouraged, as well as, 
pre-registration reports. 


¢ Research outputs do not get “stuck” in the publishing process. 
Since the creation of Chronos we can see articles at the 
submission stage, giving us data on time-to-acceptance. Looking 
at the submissions over the past 18 months I noticed that almost 
200 submissions have been in the “submitted” status for six- 
months to a year. This is research that is not having any impact in 
the larger community. There are many reasons for this — lack of 
available peer-reviewers, editing the manuscript, waiting for the 


right journal issue, resubmission to other journals, etc. The Gates 


Open Research model assures that the research is available 
quickly, followed by open peer-review. 


« We can better serve different demographics. The foundation 
supports many grantees in the global south and these authors have 
struggled to be represented in journals. Gates Open Research 
provides an established, accredited venue to showcase their 
research. There is also the option to provide editing and language 
support services to authors whose primary language is not 
English. 


The costs of running Gates Open Research is fairly low compared to other 
subscriptions and APC costs (which can be as high as $5,200 for some 
journals). We pay a yearly fee for the platform and a basic publishing fee for 
each article, similar to F1000’s stand-alone journal. 


RP: Can you say how much the yearly fee is, and how much the basic 
publishing fee is for each article (I assume these are two separate fees)? 


AF: The maintenance fees are commercially sensitive information, and I 
will not be revealing them. I can let you know, however, that the APCs 
range from $150 to $1000 depending on the article length, which is quite 
competitive compared to average APCs elsewhere. 


RP: When was the first paper published on Gates Open Research and how 
many has it published to date? 


AF: The first paper, a study protocol, was published November 6th, 2017. 
Currently, there are 22 articles on Gates Open Research, 15 have passed 
peer-review and the remaining are in different stages of the peer-review 
process. 


Wellcome Open Research published a great report on their experiences of 
the first year of publications. We hope to have similar results one-year in. 


RP: Do you think that publishing their own research papers raises any 
conflict of interest issues for funders, or that it could have a negative or 
distorting impact on the scholarly publishing market? Might it rather 
have a beneficial impact on the market? 


AF: I do not believe that funder-driven publishing platforms present 
conflict of interest issues or that they will have a negative impact on the 
market. As the platform is fully transparent readers can assess any potential 
conflicts of interest. 


As publication is only available to Gates-funded authors, program staff have 
already vetted the research team to give them a grant. Gates Open Research 
lets authors decide what information is important to share — not the journal. 


Eliminating the need to reach a novelty standard can help safeguard 
research from being manipulated to seem more ground-breaking. We have 
created a stellar advisory board to help inform the work and direction of the 
platform. 


Chronos 


RP: Can you say more about Chronos and why the Gates foundation uses 
it? And how do you see it developing in the future? 


AF: Chronos manages the whole publishing process, connecting grants to 
publication, and overseeing invoice payment on the foundation’s behalf. 
The goal was to provide an easy, effective way to govern the policy. 


We did not want the policy to be an administrative burden on grantees or 
program staff. For the first time we have real time data concerning 


publication outputs of grants and can track their impact via Altmetric. 


While we built Chronos and were very involved in its inception, it is a 
stand-alone company and aims to serve other funders and institutions. I can 
see it becoming the main hub for researchers to publish under their various 


grants more easily than they can now. 


Publisher submission systems differ widely and understanding policies can 
be difficult — Chronos solves both of these issues. For the future Chronos is 
working on automatically depositing articles in different repositories. 


For small teams, such as ours (the foundation’s open access team is myself 
and my amazing manger, Jennifer Hansen), the Chronos Support team has 
been invaluable in assisting grantees with author forms and invoice 


payment. 


RP: Last year the publisher InTech posted an announcement headed “Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundation Joins InTechOpen’s List of Open Access 
Funders”. This surprised some (including me) as InTech has a checkered 
history and was on Beall’s list of “Potential, possible, or probable 
predatory scholarly open-access publishers”. The use of the word “joins” 
would seem to imply that the Gates foundation actively supported the 
announcement. Did it? Did InTech consult with the Gates foundation 
before publishing the announcement? If not, did the Gates foundation 
welcome InTech’s announcement? 


AF: It did not. InTech wrote me to ask if their publications were compliant 
with our policy and if the foundation could be included on the list of funders 
who support the APCs of their grantees. They are compliant with our policy 
and we do have grantees that have published with InTech. 


Many publishers include the foundation on a list of funders that support 
open access publishing and costs. Most publishers have been amazing 
advocates of our policy, even if they aren’t compliant. 


I suspect InTech are using this to add credibility to their publication, but I 
have not heard any complaints from grantees who have published with 
them. I cannot say that for other potential predatory publishers. 


Predatory publishers 


RP: What, if anything, does the Gates foundation do to try and prevent 
funded authors from publishing their work with publishers that are, or 
might be perceived to be, predatory? Does it have a list of approved 
publishers/journals? 


AF: The foundation does not want to editorialize where grantees publish 
outside of assuring compliancy of the open access policy. Chronos contains 
a database of over 26,000 journals, detailing their compliancy and aid in 


manuscript submission for users. 


However, as built, Chronos does not contain Beall’s list. While we know of 
the bias of Beall’s list, predatory publishers do exist. I do not think the issue 
is unmanageable, but we have had grantees publish in suspected journals in 
the past. This has happened due to lack of information and the ability to 
publish in more well-known journals, and the need for quick publication for 
career advancement. 


The main solution that I believe should be supported is more education on 
the topic. I would love to see the journals from the now defunct Beall’s 
added to Chronos with a layer of warning before users can submit. My 


thinking is to integrate Think, Check, Submit so that authors can use all of 
the available information to make an informed decision. 


As a librarian I feel that quality control of journals can be a group effort of 
the community as well as the researcher doing basic data checks (valid 
phone numbers, addresses, board members, etc.) This is a common 
discussion point within the community and I’m excited to see what projects 


emerge to tackle the issue moving forward. 


CC BY and APCs 


RP: There has been some pushback against the use of CC BY licences for 
published research, most recently I think with the Declaration of Mexico 
in Favour of The Latin American Non-Commercial Open Access 
Ecosystem. What in your view are the pros and cons of making research 
available with a CC BY licence? 


AF: The CC BY licence is a critical component of our policy. I believe it is 
the best licence to cultivate reuse and innovation, as researchers do not have 
to worry about infringing upon copyright. The foundation views the 
commercial space as another opportunity for innovation and discovery. 


I don’t think commercial use should be feared. I have seen the examples in 
the past of commercial entities repackaging research materials and selling 
them online. These examples are rare and should be dealt with on an 


individual basis. 


I feel that the pros outweigh the cons, by simplifying the process, 
empowering researchers, and opening up the research for future 
technologies (such as machine learning, Artificial Intelligence, and 
translations). 


RP: Many people have come to feel that APCs are undesirable, not least 
because for some it means that paywalls are simply swapped for 
publication walls (since those researchers who are not fortunate enough 
to be funded by Gates, and other funders like Wellcome who pay the APCs 
for authors, may not be able to afford to publish in OA journals). Are 
APCs here to stay? Or do we need to move beyond them? 


AF: I do not think that APCs are the solution and I hope that we move 
beyond them. APCs are not reflective of the true cost of publishing. We 
receive email requests to pay these fees for non-grantees daily and so I see 


the financial burden on authors quite frequently. 


I’m not sure what the solution is, but I do believe that there are better 
models and that the market for APCs could and should change. 


There are examples surfacing suggesting how to change this model, such as 
John Willinsky’s latest pre-print titled “If funders and libraries subscribed to 
open access: The case of eLife, PLOS, and BioOne”’. Note I mention this 
merely to inform, not to endorse such a model from the foundation’s 
perspective. 


RP: What are the main challenges open access faces today, and how do 
you think these challenges will/can be overcome? 


AF: One of the main challenges that I see holding open access practices 
back are the incentives surrounding career advancement. There have been 
many examples of the “publish or perish” culture damaging research 
practices. It’s up to institutions to change and alleviate this stressor from 
researchers. 


As a funder we can establish the priority in what is looked for in the grant 
making process to incentivize openness and sharing. I know this will be a 


major shift in policy, behaviour, and expectations, but I think this work will 
be quite important. 


RP: What role do you see in the future for legacy publishers? 


AF: I would love to see legacy publishers really adapt to current 
technologies and improve their systems. I think there is a large role that they 
could play in innovating within the open science space. Data sharing and 
curation is a monumental task that publishers could help support. We need 
to move beyond posting PDFs of figures and data to creating dynamic data 
sharing opportunities. 


I believe publishers should also democratize more of their data and open up 
citations (see the Initiative for Open Citations for instance). 


Scientific research doesn’t need more of the same, it needs compelling tools 
reflective of current technologies to more effectively find, share, and build 
upon discoveries. 
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